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Who? What? Where? When? 





Gerald D. Cauble is head of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Aids, University of 
Georgia. 

Franklin Butler, assistant professor of 
journalism, is in charge of the radio section, 
Grady School of Journalism, University of 
Georgia. 

Virginia S. Tyler,. assistant to the editor, 
AER Journal, is serving this year as secre- 
tary of the Faculty Women’s Club, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Gertrude G. Broderick, AER secretary, 
visited relatives and friends in Minneapolis 
following attendance at the School Broadcast 
Conference in Chicago, October 13-15. 

Alpha Chapter, of Rho. Epsilon, na- 
tional radio engineering honorary, was re- 
activated this Fall at State College of Wash- 
ington after a seven-year shutdown due to 
the war. 

Dr. Tracy F. Tyler, AER Journal Editor, 
and faculty sponsor, Eta Chapter, attended 
the Phi Delta Kappa District Conference in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, November 12-13, as the 
chapter delegate. 

Gilbert Seldes has an article, “How 
Dense Is the Mass?” in The Atlantic, Novem- 
ber, 1948. It presents a challenge to radio 
and movie producers, and well-informed per- 
sons won’t wish to miss it. 

The Wisconsin State Radio Council has 
awarded the contract for a 100-foot radio 
tower on Rib Mountain near Warsaw for one 
of the units in the state’s educational FM 
network. Cost is estimated at $7,850. 

Michael R. Hanna, manager, Station 
WHCU, Ithaca, New York, served as Ameri- 
can delegate to a world-wide radio program- 
ming conference in Paris, beginning October 
25. The conference was called by UNESCO. 

Station WFMF [100.3 mc.] is presenting 
the in-school broadcasts of the Chicago Radio 
Ccuncil while new equipment is being in- 
stalled for WBEZ. The new WBEZ is ex- 
pected to be back on the air after the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Literary Cavalcade is a new monthly 
magazine designed especially for use in 
English classes of junior and senior high 
schools. It is edited by Eric Berger and pub- 
lished by Scholastic Magazines. Volume 1, 
Number 1, was the issue of October, 1948. 

Foreign language programs are being 
broadcast [or there is talent or audience for 
such programs] by 220 U. S. AM and FM 
stations, according to a recent NAB survey 
in which 1,077 stations reported. Dr. Kenneth 
H. Baker, NAB research director, conducted 
the survey. 

A. D. Willard, Jr., NAB executive vice- 
president, calls television “the atomic bomb 
of the broadcasting industry” but is con- 
vinced that “radio broadcasting has been and 
still is America’s number one medium of mass 
communication and that it would disappear 
tcmorrow is inconceivable.” 


Clifford J: Durr, former FCC commis- 
sioner, opened a Jaw office in Washington, 
D. C., October 18. 

Don S. Somerville was appointed re- 
cently to the post of director of audio-visual 
aids and instructor in radio, University of 
Wyoming. 

James Bryant Conant writes: “In no 
place in the entire country can we claim to 
have come very near the goal of equality 
through education.” 

Mrs, Harriet M. Sigler, radio instructor, 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, be- 
gan in November a twice-a-week, late-after- 
noon course for training radio annoumcers. 

Station KIYS, campus radio station, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas, broadcasts 
each week a half-hour dramatic program 
presented by the local chapter of Alpha 
Epsilon Rho. 

Janet Geister, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
and Alice Wade Tyree, Lawton, Oklahoma 
—two 1947 “Voice of Democracy” winners— 
attended the School Broadcast Conference in 
Chicago, October 13-15. 

Robert Saudek and Robert H. Hinckley, 
ABC vice-presidents, spent a month recently 
in Germany gathering material for a docu- 
mentary on the Berlin crisis and the German 
peace settlement. The broadcast is planned for 
December. 

FM receivers totalling more than 200,000 
were produced in September, according to a 
recent estimate of the FM Association. Pro- 
duction of television sets reached 88,195 in 
the same month, and AM receivers without 
FM or television, totalled 1,020,498. 

Dr. E. W. Ziebarth, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Speech, University of Minnesota, and 
CBS educational director, Central Division, 
gave the convocation address at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota on October 28 on the 
occasion of the University’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. 

Television Station WS5YZ, recently put 
into operation by Tulane University, Louisi- 
ana, is the first permanent television station 
in the South. Four graduate students in 
physics built the station at a cost of only 
$200. It is to be used for experimental train- 
ing and research. 

James Bryant Conant writes: “The free 
tax supported schools are the sinews of our 
society; they are the product of our special 
history, a concrete manifestation of our 


unique ideals, and the vehicle by which the — 


American concept of democracy may be 
transmitted to our future citizens.” 

Vernon G. Dameron, director, Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, National 
Education Association, who attended meet- 
ings of the Minnesota Education Association 
in St. Paul, October 28-29, also found time 
to visit the University of Minnesota campus 
and consult with radio and visual staff mem- 
bers. 





Magnetic wire or tape recorders to the 
number of 300,000 and valued at 40 millions 
of dollars were sold last year. 

The National Association of Broad- 
casters will hold its twenty-seventh annual 
convention at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
April 6-12, 1949. 

George Jennings, AER president, served 
again this year as one of the three judges in 
the magazine and radio contest on farm 
safety sponsored by the National Safety 
Council. 

The National Association of Broad- 
casters predicts that 1948 over-all gross 
revenue of the radio broadcasting industry 
will be up 7.4 per cent over 1947, but that 
operating expenses will show a 10 per cent 
increase. 
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Radio Coordinators Needed 





UFFICIENT EVIDENCE has now been made available 
S through experience and experiment to demonstrate 

conclusively that radio has a place in the schools which 
no other agency can provide. What is needed most today is 
that a right start in radio use be made in those schools [and 
they constitute a large majority of all schools] where little 
or nothing is being done. 

It is most unfortunate that so few state departments of 
education have provided for supervision in the radio field. 
Such supervision, by trained radio educators, is important 
to progress in this new field. Yet, unless this writer is mis- 
taken, Max U. Bildersee of the New York State Education 
Department is the only individual in a state education de- 
partment for whom radio is the sole assignment. Others, 
like Richard C. Brower, recently appointed to the newly- 
created post of audio-visual-radio supervisor in the Min- 
_nesota State Department of Education, have duties other 
- than radio supervision. This situation needs correction ! 

Another equally important step is to have a trained radio 
educator in every city school system. Although radio utiliza- 
tion courses have been offered in colleges of education and 
teachers’ colleges for some time, the large majority of teach- 
ers have had, as yet, no formal training in the field. Many 
are eager to learn but do not have the opportunity. Others 
may not be aware of radio’s importance in the educational 
process, and of the responsibility which teachers have in this 
broad area. 

Many city school systems already have individuals who 
exercise the functions of a radio coordinator. Some are called 
directors, some consultants, some assistants, some super- 
visors. Their duties vary since they themselves plan their 
activities in terms of the local situation, their individual 
backgrounds, and their own interests and aptitudes. 

Coordinators with speech backgrounds may center their 
energies on radio workshops ; those trained in the curriculum 
field often place emphasis on classroom utilization; those 
trained in radio production courses may concentrate on the 
production of a local school of the air or regular educational 
series sponsored by the school system. 

Eventually will come a realization that the function. of 
the radio coordinator in a school system is to enlist the 
services of the entire school system and the community in the 
use of radio whenever and wherever it can serve the educa- 
tional process. This means preparing lists of programs 
suitable for classroom listening; other lists for assigned 
out-of-school listening ; still others for leisure time listening. 
It means making available to teachers suitable recorded ma- 
terials—some made within the system and others borrowed 
or purchased elsewhere. It means encouraging the high 
schools to establish workshops. It means stimulating the 
production of radio programs—for classroom use and for 
the purpose of communicating with and informing the public 
of what the school is doing. It means securing the cooperation 





of commercial stations and, eventually perhaps, establishing 
a school-owned FM station. 

These are a few of the functions which an alert radio 
coordinator will recognize and attempt to discharge. Ob- 
viously he can’t launch them all at once. Perhaps one or 
more of them may prove entirely unsuitable for a particular 
school system. But they are areas where the possibilities of 
success loom large and to which consideration needs to be 
given. 

It is unnecessary to point out that no one individual is like- 
ly to be expert in all phases of radio which have been men- 
tioned. But it is surprising how much unused or undeveloped 
talent can be unearthed with a little effort in almost any 
school system. And it is also surprising how much one co- 
ordinator can accomplish by furnishing the necessary leader- 
ship. True, he must be a person full of ideas, but he will find 
ideas and abilities likewise in the staff of the school system, 
and by combining all the available resources, progress should 
be steady and substantial. 

One fact that the radio coordinator must always keep in 
mind is that radio production is neither the sole nor the most 
important objective. Utilization ranks first, and every teach- 
er, no matter at what grade level she works, has a responsi- 
bility to give her pupils the necessary training to use radio 
effectively. 

The most important phase of utilization is the develop- 
ment of appreciation and the acquisition of the necessary 
knowledge to exercise discrimination. Radio has become 
such an important part of the lives of everyone and the 
average citizen today devotes so much time to it that it 
markedly affects his attitudes and appreciations. Neverthe- 
less, all teachers need to use radio programs in their class- 
rooms [where suitable programs are available] and to utilize 
out-of-school programs for assigned listening. 

All of these functions and duties, which center in the 
radio coordinator for the school’ system, make it clear that 
only through sound organization will the program be suc- 
cessful. This leads to the suggestion that each individual 
school have a radio coordinator or chairman through whom 
the coordinator for the school system works in getting pro- 
gram lists and other materials to the individual teacher. If 
an individual with some training in utilization can be found 
in each school building, such a person is the logical choice for 
this post. With that set-up the chances of success are much 
greater. 

Remember this : starting a school system on a radio tiles 
tion plan involves no great initial expense. At most, one new 
individual needs to be brought into the system. Then, only 
as each successive step can be sold to the teachers, the school 
administration, and the public on the basis of its educational 
value need additional equipment and personnel be acquired. 
Is there any reason to hesitate longer ?—Tracy F. TYLER, 
Editor. 
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The President's Page 





The statement which follows was 
made to a city school superintendent 
who had written to ask what place 
radio plays in the Chicago school sys- 
tem. It is printed here because it an- 
swers some questions and may serve as 
a starting point for individuals who 
are considering the use of radio in their 
school systems.—G. J. 


S DIRECTOR OF RADIO for the Chi- 
A cago public schools, I have seen 
the number of radio receivers in 
our classrooms grow from less than one 
hundred to more than one thousand 
new AM-FM instruments. The im- 
portant thing about this fact is that the 
Board of Education has never appro- 
priated funds for the purchase of sets; 
and that our schools, our PTA’s, and 
other patron groups have been willing 
to spend their money for radio receiv- 
ers is not only an indication of their 
interest but also of their readiness and 
willingness to listen to and use the 
radio programs broadcast. 





When the Radio Council first started 


operation through commercial stations, 
we did two or three programs each 
week for classroom use; today, we do 
ten closely integrated programs on 
commercial stations for in-school lis- 
tening and, when normally operating 
our own station, we do more than 125 
programs a week. This growth of 
operation could not have been experi- 
enced unless we were fulfilling a need 
in the classroom. 

In addition to the schedule of broad- 
casts as outlined above, we do a large 
number of “public-relations” programs 
[for general listening] through com- 
mercial stations, at times when our 
own station is not operating. However, 
with the installation of our new trans- 
mitter and antenna system on the high 
FM band, we hope to be able to pro- 
vide at least a 12-hour daily schedule 
of programs for both in-school and 
general listening. 

As I see it, the purpose of radio in 
the classroom is not to take the place 
of the teacher, but, rather, to do every- 
thing possible to supplement the work 
of the teacher. I like to think of radio 
as presenting “new slants on old 
angles.” I like to think of radio as a 
medium for breaking down the walls 
of the classroom. f like to think of 


radio as a prime motivator of the learn- 
ing process. I like to think of radio as 
a means for bringing into the class- 
room history while it is happening; 
news while it is still news. 

I like to think of radio as a means 
of bringing the past to life and making 
dynamic and vital the men and women 
and the events which have made the 
past our today and our today, the fu- 
ture. I like to think of radio as a means 
ot bringing the great men of science, 
of music, of sports, of government into 
the classroom. Only today, we are re- 
cording for classroom use a message 
from the noted conductor, Pierre Mon- 
teaux ; yesterday, it was possible for us 
to bring the voice of our superintendent 
to all classes and schools equipped with 
receivers in a message of great im- 
portance. 

These are but a few of the attributes 
of radio, and I know I speak for the 
classroom teacher, the principal, and 
administrator when I say that radio 
in our schools does all these things. 

I wish I could tell you personally the 
story of two young men—eighth grad- 
ers, in fact—who were starting on a 
path of juvenile delinquency. Their 
principal asked them to listen to a series 
of aviation programs we were broad- 
casting. Their immediate reaction was, 
“Aw, nuts!” but they grudgingly lis- 
tened. After the third or fourth broad- 
cast they asked the principal if they 
might not build a model of the Chicago 
airport. 

What more could a principal want? 
In the building of that model, moti- 
vated by the radio broadcasts, these 
youngsters discovered a wealth of 
reasons for learning mathematics, 
language, art—their education became 
meaningful. If the series of broadcasts 
had done no more than to set these 
young men straight, for they went on 
through high school and into the Air 
Corps, the doing of the series would 
have been justified. 

But, hundreds and hundreds of ilng 
boys and girls were motivated by that 
program series as they are every day 
by the broadcasts we do. 

We maintain a continuing program 
of evaluation - of our _ broadcasts;. 
throughout the year we have received 
as many as six hundred separate evalu- 
ations of a single series. How valuable 


these listener reports are! For they keep 
us on our toes; we know what the 
schools are doing with our broadcasts, 
and we know what the broadcasts are 
doing for our children. 

We also carry on a continuing pro- 
gram of school visits, made by staff 
members of the Radio Council; these 
teachers are not “supervisors” in the 
sense of taking over classes; they are 
helpers in the truest sense of the word. 
They help the principal schedule ‘class- 
room listening; they help the radio 
chairman [and each of our schools has 
a radio chairman] on utilization prob- 
lems ; they know our schedule and the 
schedules of other radio stations in this 
area; they know what is broadcast and 
what use may be made of it in the 
classroom. 

Through the evaluation reports and 
cur constant school visiting and 
through the work done by students 
which comes to this office, we know 
that radio is playing an important part 
in the Chicago instructional program. 
We have never thought of radio as the 
only technological aid ; radio is but one. 
However, I would not be loyal to my 
own convictions if I did not think that 
radio can and does do one of the best 
jobs of motivating further action on 
the part of the students. To us, radio 
is not an end in itself; it is only the 
starting point. 

I see in school stations, such as the 
one you contemplate, the greatest op- 
portunity ever offered an educational 
system; not only can your station be 
a major factor in the instructional pro- 
gram, but it can become a powerful fac- 
tor in the life of your community. 
Through radio we have within our 
grasp the power to enter every school 
[public and private], every home in our 
community. 

As educators we have the responsi- 
bility of a continuous program of edu- 
cation. Why should a great public 
school system feel that it is through 
with the school population or the pub- 
lic when the young people have their 
diplomas? There is a crying need now 
for education; more and more the net- 
works and the local stations have given 
up; they look to us for doing the job. 

There’s much talk of television 
usurping the place of radio. There are 


[please turn to page 48] 
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Educational Stations of the Nation—WBGO 





44 mmmariis 1s WBGO, your school sta- 
Tin in Newark—91.1 megacycles 
on your FM dial.” Five days a 
week, this announcement is heard in 
the Newark, New Jersey area, intro- 
ducing a variety of programs for school 
and community listening. The broad- 
casts emanate from studios located in 
one of the high school buildings; and 
are prepared and produced under the 
auspices of the Board of Education, 
with casts of students and teachers 
from the Newark schools. 

But WBGO is still a very young 
station : the inaugural ceremonies were 
held only last February. What dis- 
tinguishes this system from the other 
school broadcasting systems which have 
been in operation longer? Can there be 
anything notable in such a brief life- 
span, anything really worth space in 
the AER Journal? 

We at WBGO think there is. For 
one thing, we are not as young a sys- 
tem as we seem. Educational radio in 
Newark did not start “cold” when the 
superintendent of schools struck a 
chime signal at our inaugural. Rather, 
that inaugural ceremony was another, 
and of course exciting, episode in a 
well-established program of radio utili- 
zation, whose history should be of in- 
terest to many other planners. Add to 
this the fact that the place of radio in 
the administrative setup of the Newark 
school system is unusual, and we think, 
remarkably effective for an educational 
station. For these two reasons the story 
of WBGO is well worth telling, even 
at the inception of our second term of 
regular broadcasts. 

The history of the station actually 
dates back over three years. Even be- 
fore the FCC granted a temporary li- 
cense to the Newark Board of Educa- 
tion, Dr. John S. Herron. superinten- 
dent of schools, appointed the Newark 
Schools Radio Committee. This group 
swung into action with plans for wider 
and more intelligent use of commercial 
radio programs by the schools, lists of 
recommended programs, and the initia- 
tion of activities which would prepare 
teachers, pupils, and the community at 
large for the best use of our own sta- 
tion when it should be completed. 

Bulletins were issued at frequent: in- 
tervals to keep teachers and adminis- 
trators informed of exceptional broad- 


casts, new books, and good courses in 
the radio field. The New Jersey Teach- 
ers’ College at Newark cooperated with 
the Committee by offering special 
courses, which included a general sur- 
vey of radio, script writing, and [most 
popular] the utilization of radio in edu- 
cation. The Board of Education itself, 
through the Department of Library 
and Visual Aids, held radio institutes, 
which emphasized the techniques of 
setting up and conducting school radio 
workshops. A little later a course in 
high school radio workshops was of- 
fered at the teachers’ college for credit. 

At the same time that intelligent 
utilization was being stimulated, op- 
portunities for production practice 
were being explored. The Radio Com- 
mittee approached Newark’s single 
local station, WAAT, with a request 
for time on the air. [Note: WAAT was 
our only local station at that time; 
since then WNJR has been established 
and has cooperated willingly and gen- 
erously with the schools. WV NJ, which 
is about to open, will undoubtedly do 
the same. In short, the local commer- 
cial stations have at all times been most 
friendly and helpful to their school 
neighbor.| WAAT responded most 
generously to the Radio Committee, of- 
fering a fifteen-minute spot on Satur- 
day mornings for a series of public 
relations broadcasts. Newark Goes to 
School went on the air September 8, 
1945, to continue for two school years 
—forty-one broadcasts. WAAT  fur- 
nished an announcer, an engineer and 
studio space; but the programs were 





written, acted, and produced by school 
personnel. Teachers, principals, and ad- 
ministrators tried their hand at scripts, 
and school pupils provided the casts. 
Eventually a workshop of student act- 
ors was established, and many produc- 
tions were cast from this. 

Newark Goes to School served a 
double purpose: to familiarize the tax- 
payers of Newark with the operation 
of their public school system, and to 
provide the personnel of the schools 
with radio experience, in preparation 
for WBGO. Typical programs dealt 
with the work of the Attendance De- 
partment, the PTA’s, the school clinics, 
community responsibility in safety edu- 
cation, science in everyday living, and 
A Report on Radio. 

In the fall of 1946, these public-re- 
lations programs were succeeded by 
They Stride the Land, a series of thir- 
teen dramatized folk tales of the United 
States. Paul Bunyan, Stormalong, 
Pecos Bill, and the rest of our legen- 
dary heroes came to life in scripts writ- 
ten and directed by members of the 
school system, who were now definite- 
ly assigned part time to radio. The 
actors, again, were from the Newark 
Schools Radio Workshop. Already the 
experience gained in Newark Goes to 
School was serving to uncover writing, 
production, and acting talent. The dis- 
coveries and development continued. 

The Public Library cooperated in 
They Stride the Land by providing a 
narrator throughout the series—the 
first example of that close cooperation 
with other community agencies which 


Pupils in South Tenth Street School, Newark, New Jersey, invite the WBGO 
staff to visit their station. 
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has marked the progress of radio in 
the Newark school system. Another im- 
portant feature of our programs which 
first-appeared at this time was a care- 
fully prepared teachers’ manual for the 
broadcasts. Even though the tifhe was 
Saturday, many teachers reported suc- 
cessful correlation of this series with 
school work, and the tall tales of the 
series proved so popular that the scripts 
are being done again this year on 
WBGO—in school time, now, of 
course, and with a revised manual di- 
rected specifically to teachers of high 
school English. 

Following They Stride the Land, 
Music in the Newark Schools filled our 
WAAT time. Here the various school 
choruses, soloists, and orchestras had 
a chance to get the feel of radio. Thus, 
through the cooperation of our local 
commercial station and practically the 
entire personnel of the educational sys- 
tem, plus numerous “lay” people from 
PTA’s, et cetera, the Newark schools 
were introduced to school radio and 
could profit from much valuable ex- 
perience even before WBGO went on 
the air at all. 


The Workshop has been mentioned 
twice, and this seems a good time to 
describe it. It began with selected high 
school students who came one after- 
noon a week after school to our “stu- 
dio” classroom, to learn about mike 
techniques, studio procedure, and the 
general setup of radio. If they were 
cast in a production, they might come 
another afternoon and then on Satur- 
day morning would rehearse and broad- 
cast on WAAT. From this original 
workshop, for which students volun- 
teered their time, evolved the WBGO 
Workshop, which is accredited by the 
State Board of Education as a regular 
school course. Students are chosen 
from all the high schools, as before, by 
audition, but they now receive grades 
which are reported to their home 
schools. They follow the same thorough 
course of study, which was worked out 
for our original volunteers. Radio work- 
shops have also been set up in some 
of the high schools, and more are 
planned. The Handbook for School 
Radio Workshops, written-by Edith C. 
List_ of WBGO and published by the 
Department of Libraries, Visual Aids, 
and Radio, gives detailed suggestions 
for conducting such a school work- 
shop. 

Mention of the department title leads 
into an explanation of the other fea- 


ture of educational radio in Newark - 


which differs from many other cities. 


When the Board of Education started 


the first plans, there was a question 
concerning the department to be given 
jurisdiction over radio. Speech, music, 
and science might all have claimed it. 
But the policy of the Newark schools 
has always been to correlate all the 
materials of instruction as closely as 
possible. What was originally the 


school library department had already 


proved itself the best agency for ad- 
ministering all types of visual aids, plus 
records and transcriptions. Librarians 
kept in close touch with the needs of 
the curriculum and urged teachers to 
use all types of supplementary mate- 
rials in classrooms. Among those mate- 
rials, radio programs, and transcrip- 
tions of them, were becoming more and 
more important. So, quite logically, the 
Department of Library and Visual 
Aids became the Department of Li- 
braries, Visual Aids, and Radio, with 
WBGO a division at once on a parity 
with Newark’s outstanding Audio- 
Visual Aids Center. 


It is notable, by the way, that almost 
every person who has worked in the 
station has a background of actual work 
in education. Several of the present 
staff members have had classroom or 
school library experience in Newark 
itself ; others have taught elsewhere, or 
worked in other educational stations. 
To the classroom background of the 
teachers has been added as thorough a 
foundation in radio as the excellent 
courses available in the metropolitan 
area can afford. Whether school people 
who have learned radio, or radio people 
who have studied education, make the 
best educational radio personnel is a 
moot point in many systems. We have 
found in Newark that our system pro- 
duces a staff alert to the needs and un- 
derstanding the special problems of 
the schools, and a broadcast schedule 
which enriches our curriculum and is 
actually a help to teachers, instead of 
just one more frill. 

As for the nature of the programs we 
offer, Mrs. Roberta Bishop Freund’s 
article on “Programming the Educa- 
tional FM Station” [in the AER Jour- 
nal for Septembet] gives a good picture 
of the demands to be considered and 
the way we have tried to fill them. 
Last term’s schedule was well received, 
and a questionnaire, which was dis- 
tributed in June and answered at flat- 
tering length by nearly all the schools, 





gave us a good picture of the extent 
and quality of our service, as seen by 
our audience. It was in response to 
these reports that we decided to in- 
crease the number of rebroadcasts of 
individual programs and to continue 
or repeat certain popular series, such 
as Consumer Notes, produced with the 
cooperation of the Home Economics 
Department; They Stride the Land, 
originally heard on WAAT and now, 
as has been said, directed toward high 
school English classes at a time when 
those classes can listen as a group; 
Ride-the-Wind, the short series of In- 
dian tales which the third grade used 
extensively ; and The World We Live 
In, the Newark Museum’s science 
scripts for grade 7, in which the popu- 
lar “Captain Jinks,” a cigar-store 
figure, introduced two children to the 
Museum’s Science Collection last 
spring. 

New series, too, conform to the ex- 
pressed needs of the schools. The com- 
ing of the Freedom Train to Newark 
this fall has motivated our production 
of the American Heritage series origi- 
nally broadcast over WNEW. Popular 
demand, from elementary and high 
schools alike, led to the establishment 
of two series, one for each level, com- 
memorating holidays and special days 
[What's the Date? for high schools, 
and Special Days for elementary 
grades]. 

The school: station cooperates close- 
ly with teachers and supervisors in the 
actual planning and production of pro- 
grams and whole series. The Guidance 
Department not only planned and 
wrote scripts and manual for The Tay- 
lor Twins Learn About Occupations, 
but actually arranged for the part-time 
release of one of /their teachers, who 
has extensive dramatic and some radio 
experience, to produce the series. The 
Department of Speech Education is 
following the same procedure for a 
series of theirs. Teachers in the lower 
elementary grades outlined the mate- 
rial for Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise, 
planning what should be included in a 


‘health and safety series for kindergar- 


ten, first, and second grades, and giv- 
ing the suggestions to a staff writer to 
put into shape. 

This close cooperation of schools, 
station, and community, to which Mrs. 
Freund referred in her article, has 
been a notable feature of Newark school 
radio from the very start. The Newark 
Junior League is sponsoring Lest We 
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Forget—These Great Americans. The 
Urban League has provided discs for 
special broadcasts, and will undoubted- 
ly do so in the future. The Boy Scouts 
had a series of transcriptions for our 
summer broadcasts to playgrounds and 
summer schools. The colleges in the 
vicinity cooperated in a special series 
at graduation time, to help graduates 
of our high schools decide on their fu- 
ture. The Museum, in addition to The 
World We Live In, has five minutes 
of Museum News, in which Captain 
Jinks keeps young Newarkers posted 
about exhibits and club activities at the 
Museum. The Public Library’s Teen 
Corner is cooperating on our Book 
Week broadcast for What’s the Date? 
In short, the Newark schools radio sta- 
tion is proving itself what the superin- 
tendent of schools predicted at our in- 
augural—an interpreter of-the schools 
to the community, and of the communi- 
ty to the schools. 


The Community Workshops, past 
and prospective, are another evidence 
of this inter-relationship. Reference has 
already been made to some of the work- 
shops and institutes that were held 
when WBGO was getting under way, 
and even when it was only in the dis- 
cussion stage. We have not discon- 
tinued this practice; far from it. Last 
fall, just before the studios were usable, 
a radio workshop course was offered 
as part of the curriculum of our larg- 
est adult school. There was an enthusi- 
astic response ; but because of the pres- 
sure of work incident to going officially 
on the air, the course was not repeated 
the next term. Instead, the Department 
of Libraries, Visual Aids, and Radio 
cooperated with the Junior League in 
sponsoring an intensive Radio Insti- 
tute in April. During. July, when our 
broadcast schedule was lighter than in 
the regular term-time, a Community 
Workshop was held two mornings a 
week, and another one just like it 
started the second week in November. 
These are community workshops in the 
best sense of the word, planned to give 
adult civic leaders and school person- 
nel an opportunity to learn production 
techniques and discuss the use of radio 
as applied to their own needs. “Adult” 
is stressed, because a number of young 
people [ who, for one reason or another, 
are unable to join their school work- 
shops or the WBGO Workshop] are 
eager for just such an opportunity. It 
is gratifying to report that plans are 
afoot at the YWCA to start a radio 


group, led by one of the Y leaders who 
attended WBGO’s summer group. No 
doubt this is the first of a number of 
similar developments. 

To date, Newark has no Radio Coun- 
cil, like those which have been set up 
in many municipalities. But we feel 
at WBGO that our community activi- 
ties may very well lead to that desir- 
able outcome. The Newark Film Coun- 
cil, which has been active for only two 
years, has accomplished much in_ its 
field ; surely there is an equal need and 
opportunity for a Radio Council. We 
hope not to have to take the initiative 
in its formation; we expect that the 
suggestion will come from several of 
the community organizations which are 
beginning to realize the lack, and we 
anticipate becoming, not the “bosses” 
but cooperating members of a dynamic 
Newark Radio Council. 

And so this account of WBGO draws 
to a close, with almost nothing said 
about the physical setup, broadcasting 
hours, the organization of the staff, and 
a multitude of other details. But these 
are not the essential things about any 
station. Of what use to know that we 
are located on the top floor of the high- 
est school building in Newark; that 
we are on the air from 9:45 to 2:45 
every school day; that there are two 
studios and control rooms, recording 
facilities, offices, and a Workshop 
room? True, the staff is most impor- 
tant; no station can function smoothly 
without a smooth-running plan imple- 
mented by people who understand it 
and work well together. William R. 
Pfeiffer, supervisor of radio, has that 
sort of staff; and Kenneth Carter, sta- 
tion manager, who came to us this fall, 
has already proved himself an excel- 





lent second. The engineering staff, un- 
der Paul Haeseler, is equally outstand- 
ing. And the entire division of radio, 
as has been said, is part of the Depart- 
ment of Libraries, Visual Aids, and 
Radio, under the exceptionably able 
directorship of Marguerite Kirk. 

But the things that all these people 
want known about WBGO are not 
simply the tangible, present facts about 
-a school radio station that has been 
officially on the air since February, 
broadcasting programs of some merit; 
not even our immediate future plans— 
evening broadcasts one night a week, 
a script workshop for talented teen- 
agers, new and better series of pro- 
grams—but those intangibles which go 
to make up the concept of an educa- 
tional station as a vital part of a com- 
munity ; the overtones that go into each 
sign-on and sign-off: This is WBGO, 
your school station in Newark.— 
Anna T. LEHLBACH, script editor, 
Station WBGO, Newark, New Jersey. 





Urges Radio Use 


Edward. Keener, director, Depart- 
ment of Education, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, recently urged 
parents to promote the use of radio in 
classrooms and to become familiar with 
such excellent programs as the WLS 
School Time series. In his talk, pre- 
sented November 7 over Station WLS, 
Chicago, Mr. Keener went on to state: 
“Mothers should listen to these pro- 
grams at home since this provides a 
mutual experience which they can share 
with their children.” Finally, he pointed 
out that “radio is a teaching tool, and 
many schools have been laggard in 
their use of this excellent medium of 
education.” 





Pupils and teachers in Newark cooperate in producing an exciting drama over 


Station W BGO. 
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Conserve Radio Facilities for Education * 





URING THE PAST YEAR AND A 
D HALF I have been comcerned 
primarily with the administra- 
tion of the elementary schools so that 


what I have to say may seem a little 
dated in a field that moves as rapidly 


as radio. However, by working on the- 


other side of the fence—in the ad- 
ministrative lot so to speak—lI have had 
a good opportunity to check my think- 
ing concerning radio in terms of the 
over-all educational picture. 

Enthusiasm is, of course, an indis- 
pensable quality for men and. women 
pioneering in educational radio as we 
all are. But those of us in specialized 
fields develop an enthusiasm which, if 
we are not careful, can readily over- 
look the nature of the conservative in- 
stitution we call education. Sometimes 
we in radio are inclined to forget our 
enterprise is a small, though admitted- 
ly an important part, of our whole 
educational scheme. Our aim is im- 
proved education, to be sure, but radio 
has a veneer of glamor and some of 
us may be enticed by the mere surface. 
The danger is we may confuse means 
with ends. We must be careful not to 
act like Santayana’s fanatic—one who 
re-doubles his efforts long after he has 
forgotten the original cause. 

And yet, as I’ve said, it’s not easy 
for us to keep our enthusiasm under 
control, for all of us here are aware 
that within one generation there has 
developed a powerful influence in 
American life. When we recognize that 
the American home has its set turned 
on 5 hours a day—when the school 
child during the year listens to radio 
more than he does to his teacher— 
and I won’t go into qualitative distinc- 
tions—then we readily understand why 
radio today is one of our three great 
mass communication media. As we 
know, broadcasting has made an im- 
pact on the field of education, too. This 
very conference, and others like it, is 
the result of the recegition educators 
have given to radio’s role. Numerous 
institutes and workshops are conducted 
by schools and colleges throughout the 
nation in which radio, as an educational 
and public service agency, is discussed, 
demonstrated, and evaluated. 

As you know, too, the number of 





*An address at the School Broadcast Conference, 
Chicago, October 13, 1948.~ As ee 


college and school stations, though it’s 
still small, is nevertheless increasing 
constantly. In “our classrooms, also, 
audio equipment of various kinds is be- 
ing installed. Here again, progress is 
slow, but the trend is definite. Im- 
proved central sound systems, radio 
sets designed specifically for classroom 
use, a constantly increasing number of 
recordings for instructional purposes— 
even the increased use of acoustical 
materials—all of these are manifesta- 
tions of radio’s influence in education. 

More and more teachers are using 
radio in conjunction with other class- 
room aids. Equally important, they are 
learning to use these means more effec- 
tively. A steady flow of literature in the 
field is noticeable in our library shelves. 
Teacher-training institutions in con- 
stantly increasing numbers are adding 
courses in radio education. Several 
states have already required that poten- 
tial teachers complete a course in the 
use of audio-visual aids prior to their 
being granted teaching certificates. The 
Association for Education by Radio 
with over 2,000 members is a rapidly 
growing professional organization. You 
will undoubtedly think of other signs 
of progress. These are merely a few. 

And yet, radio enthusiasts that we 
are, our emotional pendulum swings 
from gratification to frustration. How 
justifiable are such moments of dis- 
couragement ? 

A skeptic who looks at educational 
practices and procedures can easily 
draw the conclusion that our schools 
and colleges lag at least one generation 
behind society at large. Not only in 
radio may that be true. Examine the 
superior printing and photographic 
work in many of our national maga- 
zines. Compare them with our text- 
books and note that only recently has 
there been a reasonable improvement 
in the technical quality of our printed 
materials. Hollywood is fully aware of 


the tremendous power of a film in con- 


ditioning the minds of millions. 

The film’s influential role during the 
war, as used by our armed services, 
is generally recognized. Contrast those 
contributions with the applications we 
have been able to make of visual edu- 
cation in the classrooms. Yes, in this 
field, also, we can easily become dis- 
couraged. 


Now let’s look at our field! Some 
two thousand commercial radio stations 
have been established in this country. 
Compare them and their operating 
budgets with the mere handful of edu- 
cational outlets now on the air. A sense 
of discouragement is almost an inevi- 
table result. But hold on, are we being 
realistic? Can we actually expect pub- 
licly-supported education to move 
much faster than it does? I have heard 
some of my fellow educators state that 
“within a few years there will be thou- 
sunds of educational transmitters on 
the air.” I think that’s pure poppy- 
cock. And even if there were all these 
transmitters on the air, I doubt wheth- 
er it would be a good thing for educa- 
tion to have them broadcasting the 
materials that would undoubtedly re- 
sult from the type of station staffs that 
would probably be employed. Even in 
the few adequately financed education- 
al stations we now have, we may be 
long on brains but we’re certainly short 
on talent. 

It takes our social institutions many, 
many years to make effective use of 
technical developments. Surely we de- 
plore this so-called “lag,” but on the 
other hand, it is naive enthusiasm to 
assume that within one generation a 
technical development as _ potentially 
significant as broadcasting will be ab- 
sorbed by a glowly moving social insti- 


tution. The invention of printing took 


hundreds of years to make its way into 
general educational use. 

Time and again I have heard people 
state that the colleges at one time had 
the leadership in ‘the field of radio. 
Why did they abandon their leader- 
ship to other interests? is the usual 
question. 

Now, let’s look at that picture again. 
If, by stating that colleges had leader- 
ship in radio, we mean that much of 
the earlier experimentation in the field 
of radio took place in the electrical engi- 
neering laboratories of these schools, 
then certainly the colleges were leaders 
in radio from a purely technical point 
of view. In programming, and after all, 
that’s the pay-off in radio, they never 
were leaders—with one or two possible 
exceptions. One might as well state 
that because of their experimentation 
colleges and universities today are lead- 
ers in the applications of atomic ener- 
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gy. And it would be just as reasonable 

to criticize such institutions later for . 
the lack of applications they may be 

able to make in the public service. 

Please understand I am not in any way 

disregarding the enormous contribu- 

tions that were made by these institu- 

tions in stimulating the development 

of radio education in this country, but 

I submit that it is not telling the whole 

story to state that at one time leader- 

ship in the field existed in the harids of! 
educators and that they later abdicated. 

The point I am trying to make is that 

education by radio has made strides 

and will make strides; but progress, as 

in the case of printing and the film, will 

be slow, and sure. Any other considera- 

tion, in fact any other hope, is to dis- 

regard the nature of a social agency 
which, whether we like it or not, func- 

tions largely to interpret the status quo. 

Nor is this a plea for inactivity. Re- 

member, please, that most of our school 
administrators graduated from college 
before commercial broadcasting in this 
country began. We’ve said that within 
one generation an amazing influence in 
American life has spread and spread 
rapidly. On the basis of my experience, 
I believe it’s not at all realistic to as- 
sume that these men and women can 
quickly absorb into their consciousness 
the potential influences of radio. As 
younger personnel enter our adminis- 
trative ranks—men and women who 
tinkered with the oatmeal boxes; who 
grew up, so to speak, with radio; who 
have come to regard the fifth estate as 
a natural aspect of modern life—I am 
convinced that increasingly more and 
more educational agencies will incor- 
porate broadcasting into the total 
school picture. 

I recall the recommendation that was 
made sometime ago that educational 
licenses be granted largely in those 
areas where state-wide, non-commer- 
cial networks have been planned. It 


seemed to me then as it does now, to be 
a Pollyanna-ish point of view. Here 
we were expecting educators who 
themselves had had little experience 
with radio even at the local level— 
without the essential that we Ameri- 
cans have come to call “grass root” ac- 


tivity—to establish state-wide net- 
works, to superimpose these very com- 
plex operations on many areas where 
they had had little or no experience 
with educational ‘broadcasting. Some- 
one must have thought of it this way: 
Through the use of FM relays it is 
now possible to set up a series of FM 
stations to cover a state. We can do it 
technically. Therefore, let’s do it! 

In the course of my experience in 
the past two years I have been remind- 
ed over and over again of a funda- 
mental psychological principle that per- 
meates modern teaching methods in our 
elementary schools. I am sure all of 
you know it—perhaps better than I do. 
It’s the law of readiness. By delaying 
an activity until the time when the 
learner can undertake the activity and 
perform it successfully, the so-called 
delay may in the long run prove to be 
most helpful in accelerating the learn- 
ing that follows. I suggest that this 
law of readiness is also a factor in the 
ability of social institutions to make 
use of technical developments. The use 
ef radio by education is a case in point. 

Unless we recognize the true nature 
of our social institutions we can legis- 
late change and superficially seem to 
make progress, but a far more endur- 
ing procedure is one that is based on 
an awareness that here, particularly, 
haste may make waste. 

I was pleased to note that in the ad- 
dress given by the chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
at Indiana University on July 29 of this 
year, reference was made to the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, governing the North- 
west Territory. This measure, you re- 






call, set aside land to be used exclusive- 
ly for school purposes. This Ordinance 
included, Mr. Coy stated at that time, 
“one of the most enlightened sections 
of its kind ever written, providing that 
schools and the means of education 
should be forever encouraged.” If the 
concept of that Ordinance was valid, 
and all of us here, I am sure, subscribe 
to its validity, then this need for con- 
servation is true not only of land but 
of other national resources. Granting 
that the radio spectrum is a finite thing 
and constitutes a valuable resource of 
our people, it seems to me that like the 
Ordinance of 1787, which dealt with 
another resource, we now should re- 
state our belief in conservation. I sub- 
mit that it serves the cause of educa- 
tion much more effectively to reassure 
those in the field that education’s home 
in the radio spectrum is permanent and 
inviolate. I am fully aware that many 
of the comments made by government 
officials concerning the urgency all of . 
us should feel in the establishment of 
educational stations were meant in good 
faith, and presented with the hope that 
such statements would stimulate some 
indifferent educators to take a more 
active interest in radio. In my judg- 
ment, however, the section of the radio 
spectrum which has been set aside for 
non-commercial educational use should 
be allocated, not for any set limit of 
time during which educational institu- 
tions should hasten to apply for the 
operation of educational stations 
whether they are ready or not, but 
rather this reservation of a national re- 
source, which after all, belongs to the 
people, should be set aside indefinitely 
for such use as can be made later. My 
plea. therefore, is for a realistic under- 
standing of the nature of education and 
the importance of the onservation of 
its resources in our society —WILLIAM 
B). LEvENson, assistant superintendent, 
Cleveland public schools. 





Educational 


Stations of the Nation—WILL 





N May 3, 1948, the Institute for 
O Education by Radio in its 
Twelfth American Exhibition 
of Educational Radio Programs at 
Ohio State University issued this cita- 
tion for the program Nations on 
Parade, planned and produced by Sta- 
tion WILL, University of Illinois. 
“Citation: For varied, direct, and in- 
formative programming to housewives, 


encouraging an increased understand- 
ing of other peoples.” 

This fifteen minute program—with 
script by Marilyn Murray, talent pro- 
vided by the WILL staff, students, and 
faculty, and produced under the direc- 
tion of Harold Hill—is representative 
of educational radio at the University 
of Illinois, and is another of WILL’s 
programs which have received recog- 


nition during 26 years of broadcasting. 
WILL has come a long way since the 
first regularly scheduled broadcasts of 
1922. 

Actually, the history of the station 
goes back farther than that. Experi- 
mentation by students and faculty in 
the early days of radio, with crystal 
receivers and other radio equipment, 
led to the granting of a radio operating 
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license for the University of Illinois in 
October, 1921. The station was grant- 
ed permission to operate experimental- 
‘ly .on frequencies ranging from 300 to 
360 meters. The call letters were 9XJ. 

During the first year, programming 
consisted mainly of broadcasts of ath- 
letic scores. The station at that time 
was used only for experimentation and 
amateur communication. 

On March 22, 1922, the University 
was granted a license to operate on 360 
meters [834 kc} with 400 watts power 
unlimited time. The station was built 
in the electrical engineering labora- 
tories on the campus. The next year 
the station power was rediced to 100 
watts, but shortly afterward was in- 
creased to 500. 

During 1924 the University built a 
new transmitter of 500 watts power, 
and in October of that same year the 
station was shifted to 1100 kc using the 
new equipment at full power. 

On April 14, 1926, President David 
Kinley was informed by Boetious Sul- 
livan of Chicago that he wished to honor 
the fifth anniversary of his father’s 
death by giving the University a radio 
station. The new station was to be a 
memorial to Roger C. Sullivan and 
was to be used as “a means of educa- 
tional aid to boys and girls of the state 
of Illinois, to whom my father was so 
endeared.” 

The University Board of Trustees, 
at a subsequent meeting, accepted the 
gift and the station became officially 
known as the Roger C. Sullivan Me- 
morial Station. The grant included a 
1,000 watt transmitter and the money 
needed to construct a permanent build- 
ing. This housed the station transmit- 
ting equipment and studios. 

The transmitter occupied the first 
floor of the building with the second 
floor being used for the main studio and 
two smaller ones. Arrangements were 
made also for 27 remote control points 
on the campus. 

On.November 24, 1926, the station 
began operating on 1100 ke with 1,000 
watts power. i 

On November 8, 1928, at ‘the direc- 
tion of the Federal Communications 
Commission, the station was shifted to 
890 kc using 500 watts power to “local 
sunset” and 250 watts power at night. 
It shared this frequency with two other- 
stations. It was at this time that the 
call letters were changed from WRM, 
which had: been used since the grant 
of 1922, to WILL. On October 20, 


1933, the daytime power was changed 
to 1,000 watts. 

On March 12, 1935, the FCC grant- 
ed the station’s request to shift to. 580 
ke and to operate with 1,000 watts 
power during the daytime. 

A new construction permit was is- 
sued in October, 1936, and ground was 
broken for a new directional antenna 
system and transmitter one mile south 
of Memorial Stadium—the present 
site. 

The same year the University Board 
of Trustees appropriated the money 
necessary to build a 5,000-watt station. 
The grant was made and the first test 
of the new equipment occurred Decem- 
ber 8, 1938. 

Within three years, however, the 
station threatened to outgrow the old 
studios. The staff of eight persons felt 
cramped in the old quarters which held 
no office space. The problem was solved 
when the School of Journalism and the 
radio station decided to consolidate 
their forces in the new Gregory Hall. 
This building was constructed pri- 
marily for classes and was air-condi- 
tioned. Thus the work of adapting it to 
the radio station was accomplished with 
very little new material. By March, 
1942, the moving of the station had 
been completed. 

Within WILL’s primary listening 
area, not including metropolitan Chi- 
cago, are nearly five million persons, 
according to the latest census available. 

The radio station now employs 
eleven full time persons and fourteen 
part time employees, most of whom 
are student announcers. In addition, 
there are on the payroll a number of 
student engineers employed on an hour- 
ly basis. 

The administrative staff of the sta- 
tion is made up of six persons includ- 
ing Josef F. Wright, station director ; 
Frank E. Schooley, assistant director ; 
Harold Hill, educational program di- 
rector; Elmer G. Sulzer, production 
director: Kenneth L. Cutler, director 
of music; and John R. Brugger, chief 
engineer. 

WILL. also makes full use of stu- 
dent talent working for experience in 
radio. The announcing department un- 
der the direction of Philip Spradling, 
chief announcer, auditions talent at the 
beginning of each semester in search of 
student announcers to supplement the 
regular staff of six paid announcers. 

Probably the largest group of 
talented students in search of radio ex- 


perience is used by the production de- 


partment in the many dramatic pro- 
grams broadcast daily from WILL. 

The station has three main studios 
and two auxiliary studios. 

Permanent lines, both program and 
communication, are laid to 55 buildings 
on the campus. Five offices and a re- 
ception hall house the personnel. 

One of the outstanding features of 
WILL is a well rounded diet of good 
music. Two good examples of this are 
Music of the Masters, outstanding 
works of the world’s famous composers, 
often including a short summary of the 
composer’s life and outstanding events 
leading up to the writing of the work 
featured; and Musical Promenade—a 
program which usually carries a theme. 

Many other classical programs are 
presented, and the musical fare is 
lightened by such programs as The 
Music Box, Musically Speaking, Mati- 
nee Intermezzo, and Waltz Time. 


One of the most popular programs 
in the music column, a program which 
never fails to delight its listeners, is 
The Children’s Hour, heard each Sat- 
urday morning. 

WILL broadcasts many purely edu- 
cational programs including classroom 
lectures. WILL is one of the few sta- 
tions which attempts to bring pure, un- 
adulterated education to its audience, 
programs unembellished with mood 


music or dramatic backgrounds. These ~ 


programs have been found to be high- 
ly successful. Some of the most popular 
are the lectures on literature and the 
arts. 

Another type of program in the lec- 
ture classification is the presentation of 
guest speakers, giving the audience the 
opportunity of hearing visiting speak- 
ers from over the world as well as 
talks by faculty members. 

- Mention has already been made of 
the prize winning series, Nations on 
Parade. This group of programs was 
broadcast three times weekly with a 
separate nation being discussed each 
week. : 

The first of the three programs on 
each country told something of the 
history of the country and its place in 
the family of nations. The second pro- 
gram in the week presented two or 
more persons native to that country. 
They were interviewed about the cus- 
toms of the people, language, education, 
and other interesting facts peculiar to 
the nation under discussion. The third 
in the series presented a short story or 
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play, adapted for radio, by one of the 
country’s outstanding authors. 

Another rather unique series of edu- 
cational programs was entitled Your 
Investment in Health. This pseudo- 
dramatic program informed listeners of 
the activities being carried on by the 
University of Illinois medical group in 
Chicago. 

With material provided by the Na- 
‘tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
WILL script writers and directors pro- 
duced another series of programs apt- 
ly titled An Ounce of Prevention. 

This series of programs dramatized 
the great fires in history and urged the 
prevention of fires, providing listeners 
with tips for protecting their homes, 
places of business, and factories from 
fire. 

Not all of the dramatic programs 
aired on WILL arise from the educa- 
tional motive. The program Studio 
Theater, heard once a week, is a half 
hour dramatic production purely for 
entertainment, usually featuring light 
comedy and an occasional mystery 
story. The World’s Best Short Stories, 
although primarily an entertainment 
feature, has the additional educational 
aspect of presenting great short stories 
by famous American and foreign 
authors. 

News is always a feature attraction 
of any station, whether educational or 


commercial. WILL broadcasts five 
minute news summaries five minutes 
before the hour throughout the day. 
More complete fifteen minute summa- 
ries are broadcast three times daily at 
7 :30, 11:45 and 6:45. News commen- 
tary and analysis is presented daily at 
1:45. For national and international 
news, WILL uses the 24-hour services 
of the Associated Press radio wire. 
Local news comes from the Office of 
Public Information of the University 
of Illinois. 

The last, but by no means least, im- 
portant service of WILL comes under 
the heading of sports. The station 
broadcasts all home football, basketball, 
and baseball games and all football and 
basketball games away from home. 

There are many other programs 
which do not fall into any one of the 
above classifications but which come 
more nearly within the scope of spe- 
cial events. Campus Tour, for example, 
lets the listener visit the many depart- 
ments, research projects, and other spe- 
cial functions; Wings Over Illinois 
deals almost entirely with the work of 
the Institute of Aeronautics. 

The School of Music cooperates 
with WILL in the presentation of 
“live” music and musical educational 
programs. Notable among these is the 
Illini Faculty Concert Series each Sun- 
day afternoon; Bach and His Music, 


a series of non-technical talks, illus- 
trated with music; and Enjoyment of 
Music, a series of lecture-recitals de- 
signed and illustrated for the layman. 

A more recent addition to the Uni- 
versity’s radio service to Illinois lis- 
teners is the frequency modulated sta- 
tion, WIUC. This station has been in 
operation since 1940 and broadcasts 
now on 91.7 megacycles [channel 219]. 
At the present time WIUC broadcasts 
simultaneously with WILL until the 
latter’s sign off at “local sunset” and 
then continues broadcasting until nine 
o’clock each evening except Sunday. 

‘Plans are under way at the present 
time to expand the services of both 
WILL and WIUC-FM. Programs fea- 
turing the use of “live” music will be 
used to best advantage on FM radio. 
More audience participation shows on 
both AM and FM will increase listener 
interest and make the most of facilities 
in the music hall auditorium and Greg- 
ory Hall theater. A case in point is the 
program, Seventy-five Years of Ameri- 
can Light Opera, featuring a studio 
orchestra and vocal talent provided by 
the student body. 

All this adds up to greater service to 
the people of Illinois and an awakened 
interest of the public in educational 
broadcasting ——Hucu M. Mrx, Pro- 
duction Department, Station WILL. 





School Broadcast Conference 





_ Awards and Citations 

The Executive Committee of the 
1948 School Broadcast Conference dis- 
tributed two First Awards and eight 
Citations to radio stations. for their 
- contributions to education by radio. 
Here were the recipients : 

Mal Hansen and Station WOW, 


Omaha—A First Award and Special «| 


Commendation, for the outstanding 
Regimented Raindrops project—a soil 
conservation project growing out of a 
community need. 

Station KNBC, San Francisco—A 
First Award for its program Signposts 
for Young Scientists, written and pro- 
duced for upper elementary and high 
school listeners. 

Station WLOK, Lima, Ohio—A 
Citation for its program series Your 
Public Library. 

Station KVOO, Tulsa—A Citation 
for its Investment in the Future—High 
School Day, in which selected students 


from every Tulsa high school are given 
an opportunity to operate a great com- 
mercial station during a full day’s 
schedule. 


Station WTOP, Washington, D. C. 
—A Citation for its program series 
The Undiscovered, in which the people 
of the City of Washington were made 





“Radio—a Challenge to Education” was the subject of discussion at the opening 
session of the School Broadcast Conference, October 13. Discussants included 
[left to right] Dr. Be-mont‘Fartey, National Education Association; ARMAND. 
Hunter, Temple University; Dr. I. KerrH Tyter, Ohio State University; and 
Ricuarp B. Hutt, Jowa State College. Missing from picture is Dr. WILLIAM 





B. Levenson, Cleveland public schools.» 
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conscious of the local venereal disease 
problem and the availability and rapidi- 
ty of newer techniques of treatment. 


Station WCAU, Philadelphia—A 
Citation for its program series The 
Career Forum, answering intefligently, 
authoritatively, and with dignity the 
high school question : ““What shall I do 
with my life?” 

Station K DKA, Pittsburgh—A Cita- 
tion for its School of the Air series, 
produced in cooperation with the Pitts- 
burgh public schools and other com- 
munity agencies. 

The Division of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation of the St. Louis Board of Edu- 
cation—A Citation for its program 
series What’s It All About?, presented 
over Station WEW. 

Station WLW, Cincinnati—A Cita- 
tion for its program series Builders of 
Destiny, presenting the outstanding 
story of the cities and towns in the 
WLW listening area. 

Station WMAQ, Chicago—A Cita- 
tion for the program In Our Town, 
with Cloyd Head as writer and nar- 
rator. 

Teachers and schools receiving Cita- 
tions for effective classroom utilization 
of radio programs were: 

Mildred Jackson, Fulmore School, 
Austin, Texas—Reading Is Adventure. 

Elizabeth K. Weber, McCall School, 
Philadelphia—Science Is Fun; 

Marguerite L. Flershem, principal 
and Claribel M. Nayder, assistant prin- 
cipal, Brenan School, Chicago—all- 
school project of out-of-school listen- 
ing ; 

Mrs. M. Rapkin, Public School No. 
208, New York City—Tales from the 
Four Winds; 

Monroe School, Hinsdale, Illinois— 


The Magic Harp; 

Edna Abbiatti, Daniel Webster 
School, Quincy, Massachusetts—News 
in Review; 

Margaret Schofield, Chesterfield 


School, Cleveland, Ohio—Behind the 


Headlines ; 

M. Furtow, Dwyer Elementary 
School, Detroit—Tale Time; 

Marie C. Groves, Raster School, 
Chicago—Music To Paint To; 

Ada Super, James Alcorn School, 
Philadelphia—Magic Books; 

Annie K. Odell, Public School No. 
34, The Bronx, New York—’Round 
the Year; 

Elaine F. Flynn, Bird School, East 
Walpole, Massachusetts—The Plague 
Conqueror ; 

Fulton School, Chicago, Kathryn J. 
Ryan, principal—Books Bring Adven- 
ture, used as basis of departmental- 
wide project ; 

C. Wien, Harris School, Detroit— 
Honor the Name; 

Evelyn E. Bull, Wheatley School, 
Washington, D. C.—survey of out-of- 
school listening experiences in con- 
sumer appreciation ; 

Helen R. Klein, Public School No. 
99, Brooklyn, New York—America in 
Song and Story; 

Isabell M. Chappell, Calvin Coolidge 
High School, Washington, D. C.— 
Junior Town Meeting; 

McKinley High School, Chicago, 
Nellie Marie Quinn, principal—utiliza- 
tion of script and spot announcements 
to motivate poster making ; 

Grace Andrews, Pasteur 
Detroit—Storyland ; 

Gladys E. Guinn, Stuart Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C.— 
Home Is What You Make It. 





School, 





PTA radio chairmen sign up for special materials at the Illinois PTA radio 
instructiondl meeting held during the School Broadcast Conference. 


Can You Help? 


All of us receive constantly requests 
for information about our particular 
activity in radio and radio education 
from students, research workers, and 
others interested in the field. The AER 
office in Chicago has forwarded such 
information as it has; can you also give 
these workers in educational radio such 


printed, mimeographed, or published - 


material as you may have available? 


Bruce Roach, director of speech, 
University Interscholastic League, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, wants pos- 
sible sources of scripts suitable for high 
school casts to be used in a state-wide 
championship contest in radio drama, 
newscasting, and announcing. 

Ruth Krawitz, 1698 Macombs Road, 
The Bronx 53, New York, is a teacher- 
in-training for the public schools. She 
is planning a unit on radio and tele- 
vision and wants free printed or mimeo- 
graphed materials on these topics. 


Catherine S. Franklin, architecture 
librarian, Library, University of Texas, 
Austin 12, is compiling a comparative 
analysis of radio time for children and 
is interested in receiving all information 
which can be supplied in the field of 
radio and the child. 

Dorothy M. Tuohy, 830 Parker 
Street, Roxbury 20, Massachusetts, is 
writing a master’s thesis on the teach- 
ing of history in grades four, five, and 
six. She desires to know how effective 
the teaching of history has been in the 
upper grades and asks for sample his- 
tory programs. 

Donal Horton, research associate, 
Department of Sociology, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, is currently 
investigating the use of radio, motion 
pictures, and television in education; 
and would appreciate receiving any 
published material descriptive of the 
work of educational stations and school 
producing groups, with reference par- 
ticularly to in-school broadcasts. 

Catherine Dillon, Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation. 4466 Olive Street, St. Louis, 
is looking for sources of educational 
recorded programs other than Lest 
We Forget and Books Bring Adven- 
ture. 

Howard W. Vitteteaux, 1206 23rd 
Street, Des Moines 11, Iowa, is a 
senior in the College of Education, 
Drake University, where he is doing 
research on audio-visual aids. He de- 
sires further information and subjects 
for further study. 
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Events — Past and Future 





CBS and ABC Win Awards 

The Theatre Guild on the Air of the 
American Broadcasting Company and 
the CBS Documentary Unit of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System received 
the two top awards given for the school 
year 1947-1948 by the Joint Commit- 
tee on English and Radio of the AER 
and the National Council of Teachers 
of English, The awards were an- 
nounced at the Annual Literary Lunch- 
eon of the NCTE in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 27. 

The CBS award was presented by 
Dr. Max J. Herzberg, former chairman 
of the committee and received by Dr. 
E. W. Ziebarth of the CBS Central 
Division. The Theatre Guild award 
was presented over the air during an 
intermission on the Guild broadcast on 
November 28 by Leon C. Hood, cur- 
rent committee chairman and AER 
Charter Member. 


MEA Hears About Radio 


The English section of the Minne- 
sota Education Association heard a 
panel discussion October 28 on “The 
Influence of Mass Modes of Communi- 
cation on Present Day Society and 
What the Language Arts Teachers Can 
Do About It.” The discussion, which 
attracted a “standing room only” crowd 
to the Ballroom of the Lowry Hotel, 
followed a joint luncheon, in that same 
room, of the Speech, Journalism, and 
English sections and was a part of 
the biennial meeting of the Minnesota 
Education Association held in St. Paul. 

Coordinator of the panel was Mrs. 
Luella B. Cook, curriculum consultant, 
Minneapolis public schools. Partici- 
pants were: Mary Gwen Owen, Macal- 
ester College [theater] ; and the follow- 
ing from the University of Minnesota: 
Dr. Harold B. Allen [communica- 
tions]; Dr. Edward J. Gerald [jour- 
nalism]; and Dr. Tracy F. Tyler 
[ radio}. 

The chairman introduced the panel 
by noting that in today’s world the im- 
pact on the individual of the various 
modes of communication puts a terrific 
responsibility upon all teachers—a re- 
sponsibility not only to see that stu- 
dents derive the true benefits inherent 
in each medium, but also to see that 
they are not harmed by the false values 
which also derive from each medium. 





All this requires the ability to discrimi- 
nate and digest, or reject, what the 
various agencies, often with a commer- 
cial axe to grind, offer us. 

Members of the panel set forth the 
major contributions of each medium 
to the growth of the individual and to 
the welfare of society, as well as the 
most serious dangers to which the 
modern reader, listener, and theater- 
goer are exposed, and offered practical 
suggestions to the assembled teachers. 





FM Inventor Comments 

Educational institutions will be in- 
terested in some of the remarks made 
by Dr. Edwin H. Armstrong, professor 
of electrical engineering at Columbia 
University and inventor of frequency 
modulation. He was addressing the 
Chicago meeting of the FM Associa- 
tion, September 28, on the topic, “The 
Future of FM.” 

Briefly, he stated that the high tech- 
nical excellence of the FM transmitters 
now obtained with the new Serrasoid 
modulator of the Radio Engineering 
Laboratories and the reduction in the 
cost of such transmitters, would widen 
the field extensively. Now, he pointed 
out, 10-watt transmitters can be ob- 
tained for under $1,500 and 350-watt 
transmitters for $2,900. 

Dr. Armstrong called attention also 
to a new force which is coming into 


commercial radio—large newspapers. 


This active participation by some of 
our largest newspapers, he _ believes, 
will produce great developments dur- 
ing the next six months. 

Incidentally, Professor Armstrong is 
still looking for the production of an 
inexpensive FM set which will sell for 
around $35. One leading maker now 
has a good, inexpensive FM set which 
sells for $59. At present it is probably 
the best buy on the market. 





Radio Script Contest 

The second annual National Radio 
Script Contest was launched in late 
Gctober. The contest is promoted by 
the Association for Education by Radio 
to stimulate good script writing at the 
college level. Manufacturers and or- 
ganizations which contributed prizes 
last year included Alpha Epsilon Rho, 
Audio Devices, Inc., The General Elec- 
tric Company, The National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, Newark News, 
WNJR, and the Oklahoman and Times, 
WKY . Esquire Magazine and World 
Book Encyclopedia are expected to be 
among the national sponsors for the 
1948-9 contest. 

Last year’s competition drew entries 
from thirty-two states. Educational 
groups which are cooperating in pro- 
moting this year’s contest are the AER, 
the American Educational Theater As- 
sociation, and the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

Newspaper-owned radio _ stations 
were blanketed in early November 





A few Rockefeller fellows in radio, who met for a luncheon at the School Broad- 
cast Conference. Seated [left to right) Ropert B. Hupson, CBS; Davi H. 
Stevens, Rockefeller Foundation; GEORGE JENNINGS, Chicago public schools; 
Dr. FRANKLIN DunuHaM, U. S. Office of Education; Cart MENzeErR, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; standing—ALLEN MILLER, Rocky Mountain Radio Council; 
Tom Barrp, British Information Service; RatpH STEETLE, Louisiana State 
University; Ropert R. MiLver, Chicago public schools. Present, but missing 
from the photo—Paut C. Reep, Rochester [New York] public schools. 
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with invitations to serve as sponsors 
of the contest. Stations which under- 
take sponsorship for their regions are 
expected to offer prizes to winners with- 
in their primary coverage areas. 

The contest is open to students in 
college and university classes through- 
out the country and AER plans to 
saturate radio, journalism, speech, 
drama, and English classes with ad- 
vertising which will contain the names 
of sponsors. 

National prizes are to be awarded 
by manufacturing concerns and organi- 
zations who are invited to use the con- 
test as a promotional medium to ad- 
vertise their products. 

The value to the regional sponsors, 
according to Sherman P. Lawton, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Contest Chair- 
man, is that stations and newspapers 
are able to increase their public rela- 
tions tie-ins with schools in their areas. 

Questions concerning the contest 
should be addressed to Doctor Lawton. 





Radio Aids Recovery 

University of Alabama students and 
professors bring semi-monthly pro- 
grams of fine arts and current events 
to patients in the VA.hospital in Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, through broadcasts 
over the hospital’s bedside radio net- 
work. The intra-hospital radio system 
takes patients’ minds off their illnesses 
and disabilities and makes them more 
receptive to medical treatment. 





Superintendents Visit WBEZ 
The Radio Council-WBEZ, Chicago 
public schools, was a privileged host 
recently to a group of visiting school 
superintendents who have a keen in- 


terest in the use of radio and television 


in education. 

The names of the superintendents 
who were WBEZ studio guests at that 
time [October 22], and the names of 
the cities in which they serve are as 





Original Workshop Scripts 


Radio — Drama — Public 
Speaking 
Complete Script Package $2 
Sound Effects — Music — 
Dialogue 
Sample Script to Teachers 25¢ 


SCHOOL SCRIPT SERVICE 
P.O. Box 53—San Pedro, Calif. 

















follows : Hobart M. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis ; 
John S. Herron, Newark, New Jersey ; 
Will C. Crawford, San Diego, Califor- 
nia; David H. Patton, Syracuse, New 
York; Selmer H. Berg, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; Earl A. Dimmick, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; G. E. Roudebush, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Lowell Goodrich, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Henry A. Willett, 
Richmond, Virginia; and Douglas 
Newcomb, Long Beach, California. 





AER Provides Demonstrations 

Two demonstrations of the utiliza- 
tion of radio programs in the classroom 
were given November 12 in the large 
auditorium of Station WCCO, Minne- 
apolis. Joint sponsors were the Minne- 
sota Radio Council and the Minnesota 
chapter of the Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio. Max Karl, Minnesota 
AER president, and WTCN education- 
al director, presided. 

Pupils from the St. Paul schools 
utilized one of a series of programs 
for intermediate 'grades, Journeys in 
Art, broadcast by KUOM, University 
of Minnesota ; a Minneapolis first grade 
utilized one of a series of programs, 
Tell Me a Story, broadcast by WLOL. 

The demonstrations were evaluated 
by Madeline S. Long, Minneapolis pub- 
lic schools ; Lorayne Palarine, St. Paul 
schools; Richard C. Brower, Minne- 
sota Education Department; and Dr. 
E. W. Ziebarth, University of Minne- 
sota. 





Ithaca College Station 

Application for an FM broadcasting 
permit to establish a station for use as 
a local educational facility was made to 
the FCC early in October by Ithaca 
College, Ithaca, N. Y. The proposed 
station will broadcast three to four 
hours each evening on a power of ten 
watts, covering a radius of approxi- 
mately five miles, and will emphasize 
educational and cultural programs in 
the college specializations of music, 
dramatics, radio, physical education, 
recreation, physiotherapy, and business 
education. 

Under the direction of Professor 
John Groller, who has had twelve years 
of practical experience in the field of 
radio, the new station will be made a 
part of Ithaca College’s rapidly ex- 
panding radio training program. Fifty- 
five students are majoring in radio this 
year, with another fifteen registered in 
one or more classes as electives. 





Don’t Wait for Peace 

Don’t wait for peace to come to you, 
weakly wished for, but unbought. Do 
not imagine for one moment that you 
have no responsibility. Are you not free 


American citizens? Then wage the — 


peace. Wage the peace in classrooms, 
in your organizations, in your com- 
munities, with your ballots, with your 
dollars, with your brains, with all your 
hearts. Teach your fellow citizens that 
a third world war need not happen, 
and that they can help to prevent it. 

Equip yourself 
for leadership. Help 
the people of this 
city and this nation 
to deal intelligently 
with the issues of 
FIGHT TB American policy 
Buy Christmas Seals which will make for 
peace or war. Help them to organize 
so that their enlightened judgment may 
be instant and powerful in guiding the 
course of our Nation. And if your 
enthusiasm flags, look upon the me- 
morial plaques in your courthouse 
squares. Remember who they stand 
for and how young they were. 

If war comes, what will be the worth 
of the things that most of us treasure 
and to which most of us give most of 
our attention? What will the new radio 
be worth after it has sounded the first 
and last warning of an attack with 
atomic or bacterial weapons and then 
stuttered into silence? What will the 
new automobile be worth? What will 
the new school building be worth when 
the children and the teacher alike are 
gone, and the blackened classrooms 
stand windowless and silent in the long, 
long vacation?—Witt1am G. Carr, 
associate secretary, National Educa- 
tion Association. 
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[continued from page 38] 
certain things radio can do that TV 
never will be able to do. In the past 
there was talk that the radio news serv- 
ices would supplant the newspaper— 
all figures seem to show an increase 
in the circulation of newspapers, prob- 
ably because of the radio newscasts; 
there was talk that the radio would kill 
recorded music—the sales of home 
phonographs and of records have never 
been so high; again, probably because 
of radio. 

The educational station will always 
have a “class” audience, and with 
imaginative program service we can 
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get below that “‘class-line” and reach 
the thousands in our community with 
the refresher courses, stimulating lec- 
tures, great drama, fine music that no 
other communication system gives. 

Your Board of Education is a real- 
istic group of representative citizens; 
to them cost is important; but they 
must have the greater vision because 
of their responsibility—not only to the 
present taxpayer but to the young- 
sters in our schools. 

These youngsters will not be denied 
access to modern communication de- 
vices ; if your Board of Education does 
not install a radio station, teachers and 
students will still listen to the radio, 
even in the classroom. 

The point is: Shall this listening be 
directed, meaningful, supplementary in 
fact, as well as theory, to courses of 
study? Shall the teachers have a mul- 
tiplicity of program choices? Shall the 


' student in the classroom obtain the best 


from the radio? Or shall his listening 
be to the mediocre, the radio fare of the 
commercial station and the advertising 
agency ?—GEORGE JENNINGS. 


Alpha . 
Epsilon Rho 











Tau, Lindenwood College—Tau chapter 
has pledged nine new members to its group. 
Lindenwood inaugurated a new radio station, 
KCLC, on campus. The station is entirely 
a student project under the direction of the 
radio department. 

Xi, Miami University—Xi held its first 
luncheon meeting on October 1 and elected 
the officers for the coming year. Tom Nol- 
Icth, president, and Alfred Kieser, recording 
secretary, were elected last spring to serve 
for the coming year. Ken Yarber holds the 
combined offices of vice-president and treas- 
urer. Barbara Reid is corresponding secre- 
tary. 

Helen Reed, formerly of Alpha chapter, 
has transferred to Miami University. 

Mu, University of Nebraska—Nebras- 
ka’s radio section will hold its annual Asso- 
ciation of State Broadcasters banquet in 
March of 1949 and Mu chapter is making 
plans to share the sponsorship. 

Pi, Baylor University—The project for 
Pi chapter for the coming year is the pro- 
duction of a radio quiz show, It Pays to 
Know, every Thursday evening on the cam- 
pus station, KIYS. This is an audience- 
participating, competitive radio quiz show 
sponsored by the merchants of Waco and 
broadcast by remote control from the Student 
Union building on the University campus. 

Questions concerning Alpha Epsilon 
Rho should be addressed to Betty Thomas 
Girling, Executive Secretary, Alpha Epsilon 
Rho, Station KUOM, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 14. 





Reviews 





The Technique of Radio Writing. By 
Luther Weaver. New York II: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1948 xxii + 593 
pp. $5.00. 


In The Technique of Radio Writing, 
Luther Weaver states, “there are more radios 
in the United States than bath-tubs,” which 
succinctly describes a civilization devoted to 
a medium employed to sell soap to a popula- 
tion which has too few places for using it. 

Obviously such a medium requires many 
writers and Mr. Weaver has authored a book, 
one of the best of its kind, which makes plain 
the mechanics of radio writing in such a way 
that anyone of ordinary intelligence and 
diligence can learn to write for radio. 

Weaver begins by teaching how a sen- 
tence is constructed, proceeds to the more 
complicated paragraph and, chapters later, 
expounds the pyramiding of sentences and 
paragraphs into complete scripts. No doubt 
this is an excellent way to teach radio writing 


—or any kind of writing, for that matter— 
and it’s surprising it wasn’t thought of before. 

Two factors mar the book. First, the in- 
clusion of some rather indifferent samples of 
radio writing. Surely better scripts were 
available: There are some fine writers in 
radio and Mr. Weaver would have done him- 
self and us greater service had he chosen 
more illustrations from among the work of 
these writers rather than his former students 
and associates. 

And while it’s hardly reasonable to com- 
plain about too much of a good thing, it 
must be stated that Weaver has tried to en- 
compass too much territory. He has covered 
so much ground that some of the more im- 
portant radio script forms are treated only 
briefly. 

Yet, this is an extraordinarily useful book, 
and one which should find its way into every 
university and high school radio classroom. 
—Etwoop C. HorrMan, script editor, Pro- 
gram Writing Division, Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 
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Tales of the Foreign Service 


Rating—This series receives an 
average rating of “excellent” from a 
Chicago evaluating committee under the 
chairmanship of Elizabeth E. Marshall, 
assistant director of radio, Radio Coun- 
cil—WBEZ, Chicago public schools. 
Thirty-one elementary and high schools 
[2,225 students] participated in the 
evaluation, with fifteen principals, fifty 
teachers, twelve parents [PTA repre- 
sentatives], and staff consultants of the 
Chicago Radio Council cooperating to 
complete the project.’ 


Tales of the Foreign Service are 
generally recommended for upper ele- 
mentary and high school students and 
adults. Primarily suited for use in so- 
cial studies classes [civics, current 
events, history, and geography], these 
programs may well be used for voca- 
tional guidance and careers study, 
language arts, vocabulary gains, char- 
acter education, and citizenship. Here 
is an unusually versatile series, of equal 
appeal to boys and girls, and one that 
should prove most popular upon ac- 
quaintance and use! 


Specifications—Fifteen half-hour 
programs, recorded at 3314 rpm, avail- 
able to schools in three sets of five pro- 
grams each on loan through the Script 

1Evaluation forms were mimeographed from 
tional 


J. Robert Miles “Appraisal of An Educa’ 
Recording,” Recordings for School Use, pp. 219-22. 





and Transcription Exchange, Federal 
Radio Education Committee, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C. This series may not. be broad- 
cast over commercial facilities. 


Description—Originally written 
and produced by NBC, in cooperation 
with the Department of State, the pro- 
grams are dedicated to the men and 
women of the foreign service of the 
United States. They are based upon 
material from the confidential files of 
the Department of State and present 
dramatically and effectively specific 
phases of foreign service, illustrating 
a variety of situations which have been 
faced and met. Informative and instruc- 
tive, as well as exciting to student lis- 
teners, Tales of the Foreign Service 
can do much to increase knowledge of 
this vital agency in America’s relations 
with other nations. The series also pro- 
vides excellent examples of the educa- 
tional background and character traits 
necessary to qualify for foreign service 
work. 

Programs are dramatized with a run- 
ning story and commentary handled by 
a narrator. Music and sound are clever- 
ly handled to enhance the production. 
Scripts, acting, and production are done 
by professionals at a professional level. 

Individual program titles and 
resumés : [1] “The Making of An Am- 
bassador”—How foreign service offi- 














cers are trained to uphold abroad the 
finest traditions of the United States; 


~what-a foreign service officer is, what 


he does, and how he does it ; [2] “Tom 
Estes, Foreign Service Officet”—Spe- 
cial wartime duties of a foreign service 
officer—the story of an ex-marine who 
joined the foreign service to see all the 
world he hadn’t seen, and saw it; [3] 
“The Waiting Game”—Charles Fran- 
cis Adams’ [U. S. Minister in London 
at the time of the Civil War] cour- 
ageous struggle to prevent England’s 
entering the War Between the States 
on the side of the Confederacy; [4] 
“The Death and Re-Birth of an Ameri- 
can Embassy”—Experiences of our 
embassy staff in Athens in the days be- 
tween the German occupation of Greece 
and Pearl Harbor; [5] “Islands of 
Home”—Difficulties encountered by 
our representatives abroad in scattered 
outposts throughout the world; [6] 
“The Athenian Disaster”—True_ ac- 
counts of the survivors of the Athenia, 
high-lighting the work of the foreign 
service in alleviating the suffering of 
the victims; [7] “Non-Career Diplo- 
mat”—The story of Mrs. Florence 
Jaffray Harriman [U. S. Minister to 
Norway at the time of the Nazi inva- 
sion], with emphasis upon the bravery 
and resourcefulness with which Mrs. 
Harriman [previously untrained in 
diplomacy] met the hazards which 
faced her; [8] “Career Diplomat”— 
The story of George Messersmith’s 
[foreign service clerk who rose to the 
position of U. S. Ambassador to Argen- 
tina] early days in the foreign service 
when he observed and reported on the 
rise of the Nazi party in Germany; 
[9] “Clerks”—Incidents from the lives 
of anonymous heroes and heroines who, 
as clerks in the foreign service, per- 
formed important services courageous- 
ly and efficiently in war and péace ; [10] 
“The Secret War for Wolfram”—The 
deadly silent war between our repre- 
sentatives in Spain and those of the 
Axis to obtain control of wolfram [the 
metal indispensable to modern war- 
fare]; [11] “The Women”—An ac- 
count of difficulties encountered by the 
wives of foreign service officers whose 
jobs take them to the far places of the 
world ; their adjustment to strange cus- 
toms, maintaining a household, rearing 
children ; [12] “Government in Limbo” 
—Story of a Foreign Service officer 
detailed to follow the Yugoslav govern- 
ment in its fight from the Nazis 
[1941]; a thrilling account of the offi- 


cer’s flight through German lines; 
[13] “Special. Assignment, North 
Africa”—Review of the North African 
situation prior to the Allied landings, 
with true story accounts of the men 
entrusted with the extremely difficult 
diplomatic assignments for negotiation 
of top-secret agreements; [14] “The 
Gripsholm”—Story of the mercy ship, 
Gripsholm, stopped by the Nazis in vio- 
lation of international law. The re- 
sourcefulness of one American foreign 
service officer saved the lives of the 
United States citizens ; and [15] “Elihu 
Root, Secretary of State’—A great 
statesman’s integrity and vision lead 
to the successful achievement of a non- 
political Foreign Service organization 
whose members are chosen for merit. 


Appraisal—Parents, teachers, principals, 
students, and others who heard these tran- 
scribed programs were most enthusiastic 
about them, recommending them highly for 
in-school use. Their well-organized content 
is especially significant in the light of present- 
day emphasis on the values and processes of 
democracy, and as such meets today’s objec- 
tive for promoting ‘Americanism. 

‘It is the consensus of the evaluators that 

upper elementary grades would require more 
pre-broadcast [pre-transcription playing] 
preparation than would be needed in high 
school or adult education groups. Too, the 
evaluating committee felt that consecutive 
hearings of the complete series of programs 
{rather than hearing only one or at most, 
two] would result in more effective response ; 
and that elementary classes in particular 
would definitely wish to avail themselves of 
the facilities of the transcriptions for re-play 
to: strengthen comprehensibility. 
’ The half-hour span was considered “too 
long” only in those few instances where the 
production of the program was not of as high 
caliber as the series as a whole. “Islands of 
Home,” “Government in Limbo,” and “Spe- 
cial Assignment: North Africa” were the 
three programs least-enjoyed. Interest lagged, 
no doubt, because of these production fea- 
tures reported as “detracting from clarity 
and comprehensibility”: foreign accents 
“overdone,” too rapid speech, music too loud, 
and over-use of sound effects. “Tom Estes, 
Foreign Service Officer” and “The Grips- 
holm” were unanimous top-favorites with the 
listeners and evaluators and received the 
highest ratings in the series. 

Parents and educators were quick to note 
the value of this series in presenting authen- 
tic and current materials “not found in 
books.” Here are some of their comments : 

“These programs provide first-hand, close 
acquaintanceship with the foreign service. 
With such dramatizations, history becomes 
life-like, interesting, and meaningful to stu- 
dents.” 

“This manner of presentation held the at- 
tention of children who are not rapid read- 
ers . . . enjoyable to all.” 

“Trains students to learn by listening.” 

“Excellent character training through ex- 
amples of good citizenship.” 
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“Provided an emotional experience that 
made an indelible impression that perhaps 
would never be gained even after extensive 
reading and study.” 

“An excellent method of imparting in- 
formation to students, for they live the ex- 
periences with the people. . . . Indeed I do 
wish that J had had this opportunity when I 
was at school!” [Parent] 

Student reactions ranged from the brief but 
expressive “Swell!” and “Keen!” to: 

“Listening to stories like these makes his- 
tory fun!” 

“Learning history this way helps you to 
remember.” 

“I enjoyed it because it really happened.” 
{Actuality ]} 

“The story was told better than in books.” 

“Hearing records like this could make me 
like history.” 

“May we hear the whole series ?” 

In fairness to our student listeners, I must 
point out that they [as class groups] heard 
only one transcription each. From the student 
activities that grew out of this initial ex- 
perience [discussions, question-and-answer 
periods, vocabulary study, oral and written 
English, library and other research, reading, 
integration with radio listening, and news- 
paper reference], we are convinced that con- 
sistent utilization of these discs in a natural 
classroom situation would result in a wealth 
of valuable response. Further evidence of the 
“thinking” provoked by: listening to but a 
single program is given in these student re- 
actions : 

“Foreign Service is an exciting career. 
Maybe I'll be an ambassador some day !” 

“You need character to do his job.” 

“The career diplomat learns about people 
by mingling with them.” 

“Innocent or guilty, U. S. citizens are 
given the benefit of the doubt and a fair 
hearing.” 

“I never knew the American Government 
took such good care of its citizens abroad.” 

“The survivors [of the Athenia] who com- 
plained of their losses should have been 
thankful to be alive!” 


The evaluation project certainly has 
stirred up a great deal of intérest among 
our schools in the Tales of the Foreign 
Service. At present, it is one of several 
transcribed series being auditioned for 
inclusion in the new Course of Study 
for Civics, currently under revision by 
a high school committee appointed by 
Doctor Herold C. Hunt, general super- 
intendent. In answer to numerous re- 
quests we hope to schedule these pro- 
grams twice weekly on the new WBEZ 
with its increased power and new fre- 
quency assignment of 91.5 megacycles. 
Perhaps, later the Journal may contain 
a report of the many activities moti- 
vated by listening to them. Better still, 
we hope to include a Tales of the 
Foreign Service utilization display in 
the educational ‘exhibits of the 1949 
School Broadcast Conference !—Eiza- 
BETH E. MARSHALL. 
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